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ABSTRACT 

The educational system of the 60 's and early 70 's is 
not adequate to solve present problems, correct failures of 
traditional education, or meet new challenges. This monograph offers 
directions toward better education to meet future- needs of the 
nation. Educational problems such as unequal opportunities, undefined 
goals, inadequately prepared teachers, and confidence gaps exist. 
Although the primary responsibility for educational improvement rests 
with the citizens of each state, the state education agency has a- 
major leadership role, in cooperation with local school systems, 
other educational institutions and organizations, other state 
agencies, the legislature, the governor, and federal education 
agencies. The state education agency can help establish goals and 
policies, needed changes, determine priorities, and assist with 
implementation, evaluation, and accountability. The listed directions 
in which most state education agencies are moving ar<E! new and 
desirable. Citizens and their public officials need to join with 
educators at all levels to make fundamental improvements essential to 
meet the rapidly changing needs of society. A related document is ED 
047 409. (SJM) 
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BASIC PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 



The Sixties saw many changes in the United States and the 
world: in technological fields, In concern about the environment, 
and in human relationships and requirements. There will be 
more in the Seventies and Eighties. Education, too, made nu- 
merous advances in the last decade. But it lagged in important 
respects and must be drastically modified and improved if it is 
to meet the constantly changing and expanding needs of the 
nation. Since society and education are interdependent, they 
can only go forward together. 

What are some of the problems and failures 
of traditional education? 

]^ Many school systems do not challenge the potential 
or meet the needs of their students. And few have faced 
up to the special needs of many students, including the 
underprivileged, the poor and the racial minorities (as 
seen by themselves and others). Results: frustrations and 
dissatisfactions on the part of the public, teachers and 
students; dropouts, demonstrations, strikes and disrup- 
tions; and losses to society of human potential, time 
and money. 

\^ Educational opportunities at all levels are often frag- 
mentary or limited. Note examples at opposite ends of 
the spectrum: limited provisions for early childhood and 
kindergarten education, inadequate post-secondaiy and 
adult education and often limited opportunities for career 
preparation. 

]^ Vague and poorly defined goals, poor planning and 
Inept leadership as represented by an educational estab- 
lishment that is too often old, tired or simply self-serving; 
lack of coordination and cooperation among the various 
educational levels; school systems that are too small or 
too large to be properly organized for effective or econ- 
omical operation. 

\^ Teachers who have been inadequately prepared in 
the new technologies and new methodologies; curricula 
that are too inflexible and have little or no relationship to 
the changing needs of a dynamic society. 



Failures on the part of the public and state legisla- 
tors to understand or support an educational system 
that must innovate, improve and expand if it is to carry 
out its mission. 

i/^ A dangerous and widening gap between what we say 
we believe about educational opportunities and the oppor- 
tunities we actually provide for many students. 

These are some of the problems. There are others. Some 
states and some school systems have made significant progress; 
many others have not. And where the problems have not been 
met, they are increasing month by month and year by year 
under such relentless pressures as the population explosion, 
racial and other minority unrest, population shifts, changing oc- 
cupational patterns and environmental threats among others. 
Tensions increase. So do costs. 

As the problems of education grow, there are a great many 
things that urgently need to be done: 

□ Goals in keeping with current thinking and emerging needs 
must be clearly set forth; 

□ Leadership and services at all levels of education must be 
improved; 

□ Staffs must be upgraded and the best skills available put 
to use at all levels; 

□ More attention must be given to helping students prepare 
for living in a society of change rather than just '^teaching 
'em facts"; 

□ Changes must be carefully planned so that a shift in one 
segment of education doesn't adversely affect another; 

□ More people — students, the public at large, lawmakers and 
others — must become seriously involved in the . planning 
of needed changes and their implementation. 



Education is foo imporfanf fo be leff solely fo educators. 



Education is a social enterprise that exists as a part of the 
overall fabric of society. What happens in education has an 
effect on society, just as what happens in society is having an 
effect on education. 

Since education is an integral part of society and since it 
has become obvious that the traditional school system is often 
out of step with the times, modifications and adjustments must 
be made and the best in new ideas and technology must be 
brought into play to get society and education moving together 
again. 

In evaluating the current needs of education we must bear 
in mind at all times the implications of such significant changes 
as the technological revolution, the knowledge and population 
explosions, and the increasing threats to the environment. Edu- 
cation "as usual" will not meet the demands of today and ob- 
viously will be totally inadequate for the future. 



A major fask of educational systems in the 
1970's will be to help people develop a better 
understanding of the relationships between 
themselves and their ever changing environ- 
menf, and to help young people prepare to 
live in a society which is virtually unknown 
in terms of the world of today. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR EDUCATION? 



Everybody. But it is necessary to assign specific respon- 
sibilities to specific agencies, groups and persons if education 
is to function effectively. Under our system of government tho 
primary responsibility rests with the citizens of each state. 
In most states, responsibility for the governance of education 
has been assigned to several agencies. The fundamental poli- 
cies and standards of the educational system are prescribed by 
each state. 

However 

Even though the state has the primary legal responsibility 
for education, most of this responsibility has been delegated 
by the state to its local schoo! districts or systems and to 
boards for higher or special aspects of education. 

and 

The federal government has an interest in the education 
of all its citizens and exercises some control through provi- 
sions in the Constitution, through court decisions, and through 
special projects and funding programs. 

Implicit in the legal provisions to conduct an educational 
program at any level are two major concepts thai should be kept 
in mind at all times: equality of adequate opportunities for learn- 
ers and equity for taxpayers who must provide the necessary 
financial support. 

WHO SHOULD LEAD IN BRINGING ABOUT CHANGES? 

What is commonly called the stale education agency — 
which usually includes a policy-making board, representing the 
public, a chief state school officer and his professional and 
supporting staff — has the major role and responsibility for the 
general direction at least of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in every state. It is expected to provide the professional 
leadership and services required to establish goals and priori- 
t'es, to ensure effective planning for the improvement of all 
aspects of education, to facilitate changes and help to imple- 
ment them, and to provide for continuous evaluation of progress. 

In so doing the state education agency will need to recog- 
nize that the environment of education is constantly changing 
and that the roles, responsibilities and functions of this agency 
also must change. 
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And all state and local education agencies will have to bear 
in mind that a major force that is altering the role, operation and 
functions of education is the sharply increased demand for pub- 
lic accountability for the educational process and its products. 

Cooperation of All Related Agencies Will Be Needed 

Although the state education agency has the major refipon- 
sibility for leadership in planning and effecting improvements in 
education, it must have the active cooperation of and cooperate 
with all related agencies: the local school systems, other educa- 
tional institutions and organizations, other state agencies, the 
legislature, the governor, federal education agencies and others. 
Since education is a social enterprise it exists neither in splendid 
isolation nor in conflict with other components of society. It is 
part of what has been aptly described as a contingent society — 
one in which every aspect is related to many other aspects. The 
state education agency has overlapping relationships with many 
other agencies as illustrated below: 
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In addifionr there needs to be more infersfaie cooperafion 
for improving education along paths already opened by Title V, 
Sec. 505, of the Elementary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) and 
The Education Commission of the States, 



Each State Should Take the Lead 

While each state education 
agency should take the lead in 
improving education, other agen- 
cies and groups must cooperate 
and give their support. 

Lefs take a look at the role 
that states can and should play 
in developing a better system of 
education and making it work: 




THE STATE 

The state has potentially available the resour- 
ces needed to solve many current educational problems. Pro- 
gress can be made when the governor takes a positive and 
constructive leadership role, when the Itjislature takes appro- 
priate actions, or when necessary constitution^: amendments 
are approved. The *'people", through their elected officials and 
representatives, can modify school district boundaries, reorgan- 
ize districts, broaden the scope of education, remove handicap- 
ping limitations, and provide for more effective utilization of 
resources. In so doing, they can ensure greater equity for tax- 
payers and ;-ore adequate and equitable opportunities for stu- 
dents. Because changes require careful advance planning, the 
citizens, their governor and their legislature must insist that the 
state education agency provide the leadership and services 
needed to plan for all such changes. 
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LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 

Since a majority of the people 
in most states believe that local school policies should be de- 
termined by a board of education with the advice and counsel 
of a professional staff, the qualifications of the persons who 
serve on the board are of major importance. Each board mem- 
ber must be interested in and aware of educational needs. The 
local board performs a vital function as an interpreter of the 
needs and policies of the school system to the community. Board 
members, likewise, have the responsibility for reviewing studies 
and considering local policy alternatives which lead to needed 
school improvement. If a board member conceives his role as 
one of merely "keeping expenditures in line," he will not be 
working for the best interests of his district or of education. The 
characteristics of people who can best serve the needs of edu- 
cation should be identified and agreed upon. All board members 
should have both pre-service and in-service preparation to help 
them perfbfm their board duiies effectively and intelligently. 



STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 

A state board representing 
the public, with the assistance of the chief state school officer 
and his staff (the department of education), should establish the 
policies for education that are needed to supplement those pre- 
scribed by the legislature. An influential non-partisan board can 
assist by seeing that education does not become involved In par- 
tisan politics and is not subordinated to other activities of the 
state. Both the state board for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation and the board or boards for higher education (in states 
where separate boards exist) should be composed of highly 
competent citizens. Everyone should insist that state board 
members be well informed citizens who are deeply interested 
in education, and who can effectively analyze policy alternatives 
and make decisions that will be most beneficial for the education 
system. A state education agency should be organized and 
staffed to provide leadership in planning and effecting improve- 
ments in education and not be primarily concerned with enforc- 
ing regulations and controls. 
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LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS 

As the chief executive offi- 
cer for a district, the superintendent can either influence the lo- 
cal board to provide better schools or to be willing to settle for 
inadequate provisions and programs. He may encourage and 
lead the members toward pertinent and needed changes or ad- 
vise stand pat, traditional policies — hence the qualifications and 
intent of the local administrator are important in determining 
whether a school district has a mediocre program or one that 
seeks excellence in education. 



LAY CITIZENS AND ORGANIZATIONS 

While full commun- 
ity control of education may not be feasible or desirable under 
modern conditions, bona fide community involvement is essen- 
tial. Such involvement should not be left to chance or to pres- 
sure groups, but should be carefully planned. An example of 
how the community can be beneficially involved: the board 
would encourage the patrons of each school to select a small 
group or committee to work with the principal and staff in iden- 
tifying problems and planning improvements in the program, 
curriculum and procedures of the school. Such a committee 
could keep the staff and perhaps the board informed on com- 
munity concerns and in turn could help the staff to keep the 
public fully informed about school needs, problems and changes. 
Members of the parent-teacher association, the school board, 
the chamber of commerce, service groups, labor and similar 
local organizations are especially interested in developing new 
methods to improve local schools; their know-how can and 
should be utilized beneficially in long-range planning activities. 
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THE TEACHERS 

The classic role of the teacher has been 
to transmit knowledge or present information to students. The 
modern teacher, as a major member of the educational team, 
must do much more. With appropriate assistance, the teacher 
must diagnose problems and needs, design pertinent learning 
programs and procedures for individual students and help them 
appraise their learning progress. The needs of contemporary 
society cannot be met by subject-matter specialists who are in- 
terested only in students who progress satisfactorily in. the 
teacher's particular discipline. In a changing environment young 
people must learn how to learn. Thus, the task of the teacher 
becomes mcreasingly important. Appropriate pre-service and in- 
service preparation and adequate incentives are essential. 



THE STUkJOOS 

Since virtually everyone attending school 
will at some time in his or her lifetime become involved in elect- 
ing schooh board members, voting on school issues and making 
or influencing decisions about educational policies, students 
should begin to acquire knowledge about their obligations and 
responsibilities to education and society before they leave school. 
They should understand the purposes of education in society, 
the organization necessary to provide it, and the provisions for 
the operatron and support of education in their own community. 
Pertinent procedures and materials should be developed in this 
area as well as in other aspects of political and civic education. 
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Education Requires Team Work 



Traditionally the primary responsibility for the gover- 
nance and operation of schools has been assigned to the 
LOCAL LEVEL and that is probably where it should remain. 
Decisions relating to local needs should be made by properly or- 
ganized local school systems and schools. 



Although the local responsibility and leader- 
ship authority properly belong to local boards 
of education and school administrators, repre- 
sentatives of the community and the staff 
should participate in all important decisions 
and innovations. 



Decison making in educasfon is becoming more complex 

(requiringzconsideration of mar? new facts and factoEs) and 
requires rmore involvement and ::=3nsent of representati\j^ from 
more groups and agencies. 

Moreover! 

These new/factors and conditions are bringing about a redistri- 
bution ofaEBcision-mal<ing authority and responsibilities and are 
reshapingceducational leadership. Only when appropriate deci- 
sions remrriing' priorities, provisions and procedures are made 
and imp-teiented at the state level and equally appropriate de- 
cisions .ffismade and implemented at the national level will it 
be possfiggpfor the urgently needed improvements in education 
to be efected in local school systems throughout the nation. 

Therefcnsz: 

New T^ponsibilities are reqasired at the STATE LEVEL 
if the :edtrcHaonal system is to «Drk effectively under modern 
conditions. These new respona&iilities should be concerned 
primarily with those:- areas that aneessential to ensure exceltence 
in educattan throughout the stats. 

Furthermore: 

The -EEDERAL LEVEL pmovides leadership, motivation 
and resources in fulfillment of its responsibilities to our total so- 
ciety. For example, it gives assisance in obtaining equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all, improving learning and expanding 
employment opportunities for potential unemployables, provid- 
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ing aid for those seeking professional education, conducting 
research operations and so on. 



The sfafe and federal governments should seek fo 
strengthen local responsibility for education — not 
weaken or displace it. 



But the state education agency must be the catalyst in 
seeking educational improvements and should be organized 
and operated to do two things: 

|\ Psmisls. leadership and serv^;G6^ in planning and 
V im pim avfl i g the state's educ-*i';nal system; and 

A Assrst iDcal school systems in ^fanning and im- 
1/ proving their provisions for edt r -^on and in mea- 
.suring progress toward atfei' ' their goals. 

While the participation of federal and st a agencies in the 
educational process is. a modern-day necessi this participation 
should not decrease local responsibility. If functioning properly, 
such participation should strengthen and increase it! If the 
states neglect their responsibilities for education, the federal 
government can ssid may intervene to the extent necessary in 
an attempt to enstits the attainment of national purposes. Simil- 
arly, if local school systems fail to meet their rssponsibilities, 
the state may have lo intervene. 



STATE EDUCATinH! AGENCY TASKS 

The state education agency should assist local school systems 
in six primary ways: 

GOALS Provide leadership and services to 

assist local districts in establishing 
goals. All goals, developed and ac- 
cepted by educators and knowledgeable laymen, should be 
primarily concerned with the improvement of learning environ- 
ments, opportunities and procedures for the benefit of students. 
POLICIES Provide leadership in developing poli- 

cies to serve as guides for future 
decision making and action. These 
must be clearly stated and fully communicated to those within 
the school system and to the general public. . 
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PLANNING Provide leadership in planning need- 

ed changes in education. Planning 
is a systematic process of analCTig 
ptEdiiBsniE identifying unmet and emerging needs and appropmi- 
afe ciG^ considering feasliale alternatives, and determining ite 
rssmnnss and procedures necessary to see that^ihe plans jbeb 
cai!ris2i out. 

Provide leadership 1r determfniFncc; 
priorities and seqismial steps 
making needed charrotesr. based ispor. 
tfeisiliikh, Jnfermediate-, and long-range needs farrthe improve- 
liitiiaASif eciuGation. 

WQJEHENTATION Provide leadership in advising speci- 
fic steps, procedures and strategic 
fari::naiining V!r previously established goals. 
S»KLX0(i3tOM JMD Provide help in developing and ussig 
.«SeOUMErABKJTY appropriate procedures for conthni- 

cajs evaluation of the programs .cmd 
acLxvmajJsircnents^mrstu dentsiat various leveteand the effective-^ 
ne^r if pitajfK, programs andrprocedures; prepsarH nnd. dissemin- 
ate i itiarr^ on/progress and proiiianrrs-ixrr all agerfr- 
ciE£Coancerned and the general public. 



LET- A LONGER AND MORE CAREFUL LOOK AT TWEE 

ta: 



Mmah of ihe dissafisfacmon with public education 
, ujny/mof he SD much fh^mesulf of poor edtscaiixynal 
oanc^sses as of confefon over the goals of 
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GOALS 



The first step in improving 
education is choosing and clear- 
ly statinq appropriate goals — all 
else follu.ys. Efforts to improve 
our schools will be ineffective 
if the goals are not clearly de- 
fined and spelled out. Goals 
must relate to specific courses 
of action. The goals are, of 
course, the major targets and 
(hey must be acceptable to the majorih' r"' the persons con- 
cerned with them: the students, their pn^^Hr^s, the public that 
finances education, and the educators who^i^charged with see- 
ing that they are attained. 

o Many goals will be statewide In nature 

• Some goals must be designed to mes: s^^ecial local needs. 

It should be obvious that until some neas lablyfirm consen- 
sus regarding what society expects from. the reducational system 
has been achieved, no systemic improvensnti are likely to occur. 
The state education agency has the ns^r^ responsibility for 
leading in the development of statewide ?ii^'ils. It also has the 
responsibility for assisting local systems ^asrd local schools in 
developing their supplementary or local gmis. 

In establishing both goal$j and curricula., every effort should 
be made to insure broad representation of sirudents, parents, in- 
terested citizens and professional educates and consultants. 
All goals for education should be directly c "mdirectly concerned 
with and designed to facilitate quality or excellence in student 
learning. 
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rOLlGIES 



A goal and a:Dolicy aremaated 
in nmany ways, A goal iss:fixed 
objective whilezxpolicy is^argen- 
eral :^uide for Initure dscisions 
and actions. It indic^fes the 
C0U13S to be followeii Once 
poliaiss are agneed upran they 
shoiJiiLbe put irr writtBrriorm to 
avonii :the possibility of misun- 
derstHnding and dissension. 

Therstate agency should^provide leadership in dsKBloping three 
kindsof policies: 

(1) '^Those mlating to itsxown organization aniit coperation. 

(2) Those pertaining lo-the organization and operation oif the 
state's educational program. 

(3) Those pertaining :to ;nts relations with other-:agencie£, in- 
stitutions and oig^anizations, both within anid withourithe 
istate. 

The development of soursd and workable policies requires: 
(a) ^embling and analyzing data; (b) system aticstudy oMhe 
data:icj determine the iiimplications of proposed policies and to 
identffy alternative policies; and (c) the use of value judgmnnts 
wherd^evidence is Inconclusive. But when value judgmentsrare 
used in formulating policfes a working consensus of all con- 
cerned should be sought. 
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PLANNING 




Every trip must star:! with a 
plan if a person is to arrive ait 
his destination. 



To design educataon for the 
future requires contimanas plan- 
ning. The only way a stete can 
imake progress in innnroving 

'education is to proceed ^seriously and continuously to identify 
the needs of society andsystematically plan for change. 

Educational planning is a complex process involving many 
interrelated activities, sucti as: 

• Determining present problems and unmet needs of students 
and society, 

• Identifying and stating clearly long-range goals. 

• Finding alternative ways to attain the goals and selecting 
the best. 

• Establishing priorities. 

• Cofecting appropriate data^d obtaining resources needed 
to establish and implementrthe plans. 

• IJiilizing the most creative imagination and helpful technol- 
ogies available. 

Wbat important aisas of planning should be conducted or 
initiatesa at the state level? 

FIRST: The state education agency should plan its own role, 



functions, services and procedures in order that it 
may provide leadersirtp in improving education in the 
state. 



SECOND: Sducatiania': p'tens shooiiW be coordinated with the 



lalanning son/yiifes conducted by other state agencies 
antd groups- Jtoint planning efforts should beiimproved 
and strengthenfHd among all educatLoPtal Institutions 
and other agj^ncies of tterstate. lris?i35jtional auton- 
omy must gwB way :to intedep:endercSt? and coopera? 
tion. 
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THIRD: State education agencies should develop leadership 
resources and provide the coordination needed to 
assist local schools and school districts im systematic 
planning. Many school systems appear mot to have 
adequate resources for the essential tasks of plan- 
ning. BUT while the state agency should provide 
leadership assistance and services, it should NOT 
do the actual planning for local districts. Developing 
plans for a local school district is not an appropriate 
function of a state education agency. There is a sig- 
nificant difference between the concept of providing 
leadership and services essential for effective planning 
and that of doing the actual planning. 

FOURTH: Sufficient personnel and funds must be made avail- 
able for planning at both the state and local levels. 

FIFTH: Competent and concerned lay persons, educators, 
planning experts, consultants with special skills, lo- 
cal school boards and state boards must be actively 
involved in long-range planning. Expert consultants 
can give valuable guidance and assistance, but should 
not be expected to make the basic policy decisions 
for the representatives of the school district or the 
state if the goals are eventually to be accepted by a 
majority of those affected. Significant educational 
improvements occur only when the people concerned 
or affected are realistically involved in planning the 
improvements. 

SIXTH: It must be recognized that some of the needed inrj- 
provements in education will irequ ire changes in exist- 
ing laws, special funding, adopiioffi ct new attitudes, 
extensive retraining and irHorientationL 



PRIORITIES 



Because of lags and deficien- 
cies in the past and the multi- 
plicity of new needs, it is prob- 
ably impractical or impossible 
for any state or district to under- 
take all of the needed improve- 
ments at once. The demands 
on staff, students and the econ- 
omy would be too great. For these and other reasons, priorities 
or sequential steps should be established in every state. The 
needs should be assessed and assigned their proper places 
in the line. 

Criteria that should be considered in establishing priorities: 

Humane Concerns: The activities, programs or changes thai 
will contribute most to the solution of both current and 
long-range problems of society. 

Range of Influence: The potential significance for those 
served, including the seriously disadvantaged. 

Feasibility: The probability that what is proposed will make 
a significant difference. 

Public Acceptance: The prospects that the change will at- 
tract favorable attention and acceptance throughout the 
state. 

In establishing priorities, the states will want to give serious 
consideration to the recommendations of the National Advisor^' 
Council for State Departments of Educationr (concerning emerg- 
ing national priorities including rational planning, improvement 
of urban education, and development of early childhood educa- 
tion. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 



The election of school 
boards, selection of a highly 
professional staff, establish- 
ment of goals, planning and 
all of the other things that 
go into the making of a good 
educational system are of 
no avail without implementa- 
tion. It is what makes the 
mare go, what starts the 
automobile on its journey, 
blasts the rocket off into space. 

One might assume that a state education agency could 
easily implement plans developed by its own staff, but there are 
often problems. Steps to implement new plans, regardless of 
their merit, are almost certain to generate controversy. Staff 
members may resist proposed changes because their accus- 
tomed roles or functions are threatened, misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations may arise, or the members of an Innplementa- 
tion task force may find they cannot work together effectively. 
Obsolete laws, line-item budgets, lack of funds or opposition by 
other educators or political leaders may block implementation. 
Developing a detailed strategy for implementing any plan for 
improving education is as essential as creating the basic plans. 
It must be kept in mind that those who seek to implement plans 
may be able to help some people change their own insights, 
perspectives, attitudes, and perhaps their values, but they should 
not expect to change people. 

Implementation requires several things: 

(1) Widespread involvement in the process of developing 
plans and full communication are essential if public and 
staff misunderstandings and resistance are to be avoided 
or minimized. 

(2) A basic commitment of human and economic resources 
is a necessity if improvement is to be accomplished. 

(3) Extensive reorientation or retraining of teachers and 
other staff members will probably be needed. 
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EVALUATION 
AND 

ACCOUNTABILITY 



To determine whether the goals of 
education are being reached an 
effective evaluation process must be 
established. 

And once established, evaluation or assessment must be a 
continuous process. It must determine the effectiveness of the 
organization and programs and provide valid measures of the 
progress of the students. Many of the evaluating procedures 
and techniques of the past have been inadequate, inappropriate 
or ineffective. 

The state education agency can assist local school systems 

by: 

Evaluating state objectives, programs and progress 
and suggesting revisions where necessary. 

l> Developing, with the assistance of consultants and 
a representative committee, the criteria needed by local 
school systems to evaluate their pwn organization, pro- 
cedures, programs, reporting and progress — especially 
the progress in student learning. 

Assisting local schools and school systems in mak- 
ing realistic evaluations and reports to the public. 

Encouraging and assisting institutions of higher learn- 
ing to evaluate their programs for pre-service and in- 
service preparation of educators. 

Assisting in developing, evaluating, utilizing and in- 
terpreting measures of cost, or "resource-use," effective- 
ness. 
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The value of a soundly planned, sopbisficafed eva/ua- 
fion and accounfabilify program operated on a con- 
finuous basis cannot be too strongly stressed. Without 
such a program, a state or local school system can 
expect crisis-generated evaluations by parents, students, 
legislators, and others. More often than not such evq/ua- 
tions are hastily contrived, superficial, withoui an 
empirical base and are, at best, of questionable value. 



Evaluation and accountability are possible only when the 
educational goals are clearly defined. Evaluation means a deter- 
mination of the worth of something or a process and it is a 
MUST for education for the same reason that industry MUST 
have quality control. Evaluation is needed to determine the edu- 
cational benefits to the students; it is needed to provide better 
information on which decisions, including those involving the 
allocation of resources, can be made. 

Evaluation provides the feedback that education deci- 
sion makers must have before they can make judgments about 
the soundness of programs in operation or proposed programs. 
Sound evaluation techniques are essential to determine the 
quality of the '^outputs'* of the educational system. 

Accountability, which should go hand in hand with evalua- 
tion, will be increasingly stressed in the decade ahead. Many 
groups, such as the Education Commission of the States, which 
chose accountability as its 1970 theme, feel strongly that the 
strengthening of the concept of accountability is imperative be- 
cause society is demanding more of education. 

To whom should education be accountable? 

To: taxpayers, parents, boards of education, legislators, govern- 
ors, state agencies, Congress, all interested citizens, and 
most importantly 

To: the students who invest a good chunk of their lives in 
education and should expect from this investment reason- 
able assurance that they will be prepared to assume respion- 
sible roles in a dynamic society. 
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HOW THE STATES HAVE ORGANIZED TO PROVIDE EDUCATION 



Since it has the primary responsibility for education, the 
state is expected to provide overall direction and guidance to 
its educational institutions, school districts and other systems. 
It does this through agencies, departments or boards which are 
organized in a number of different ways. Some may be virtually 
autonomous; in some states the board members or administrators 
are appointed by the governor; in others they are elected by the 
people. Some states have one board for all education agencies, 
some have separate agencies for each level or institution. 

Examples of how the states have organized their various 
educational divisions: 



Only three states have: 

One Agency for All Aspects of Education 



Several states have: 



An Agency for Elementat-'y and 
Secondary Schools Including Vo* 
cational Education 



and - - 



An Agency or a Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education 



A few states have: 



An Agency for Ele* 
mentary and Second* 
ar/ Schools 



and - 



An Agency for Vo* 
cational Education 



- and 



An Agency or Co* 
ordinating Board for 
Higher Education 



Some states have: 



An Agency for Ele- 
mentary and Second- 
ary Schools 



- and 



An Agency for Com* 
munity or Junior 
Colleges and Vo* 
cational - Technical 
Schools 



■ and - 



An Agency or -Co* 
ordinating Board for 
Higher Education 



Still others have: 



An Agency for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 



and 



An Agency for Each College and 
University 
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Thus there are a number of ways in which a state can organ- 
ize its educational set-up. Each plan or form of organization 
has some potential advantages and some potential disadvan- 
tages. It is important to consider some of the organizational al- 
ternatives and weigh the probable implications or consequences 
of each, 

CONSIDER: 

One agency for all aspects of education 

The New York plan, as represented by the Board of 
Regents, is a good example of the one-agency concept. 

Some Advanfages: This structure ensures maximum 
coordination and cooperation; maximum economy and efficiency 
are feasible; can present and interpret to the governor and legisla- 
ture comprehensive and balanced proposals on all aspects of 
state education; reduces competition and power struggles within 
education. 

Some Dhadvanfages: In some states the multitude 
of problems might be too great for one agency to handle effec- 
tively; could result in a huge bureaucracy that might discourage 
creativity and retard needed changes; might not give equal con- 
sideration to problems and needs of elementary and secondary 
education and those of more prestigious higher education. 

Two agencies: One for elementary-secondary 
schools, one for higher education 

Several states use this plan; others are considering 
it Some assign the responsibility for vocational-technical edu- 
cation and/or junior colleges to the agency for higher education, 
while others — believir : years of schooling will soon be 

as normal as comp^ , idary education is at present- 

assign the vocation»j. . . mi: schools and junior colleges to. 
the state agency traditional responsible Jor elementary-sec- 
ondary education. 

Some Advantages: A change to two agencies would 
be less drastic for many states than a change to a single agency, 
hence might be more acceptable; coordination and cooperation 
would not be as complex as under present arrangements in many 
states. 

Some Disadvanfages: The agency with most influence 
may get a larger proportion of available funds; the governor and 
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legislature would probably have to assume responsibility for co- 
ordination and might receive little help from these agencies in 
determining proper allocation of funds for each level. 

A coordinating agency for higher education and a 
separate agency for elementary-secondary schools 

Some Advanfages: A coordinating board can en- 
courage cooperation, support long-range planning, reduce insti- 
tutional rivalries and competition; can focus attention on present 
and emerging needs; provide better cooperation with the ele- 
mentary and secondary school agency. 

Some Disadvantages: If the board does not have a 
firm legislative mandate and competent staff, the more influential 
institutions are apt to resist coordination, in which case coordin- 
ation will remain in the political realm; cooperation between the 
two state agencies may remain on a voluntary basis, thus leav- 
ing major policy decisions to the governor and the legislature. 

A separate agency for each institution of higher 
learning, another agency for elementary-secondary 
education 

Appraisal: Many authorities do not think this is a good 
arrangement under modern conditions since it fails to consider 
education as an integrated social system or provide for coopera- 
tion in long-range planning for the benefit of all citizens. How- 
ever, since it is a common pattern, efforts to change it are likely 
to be resisted in many states. 

Summary 

It is jviOL ^ .11 o^veral organizational plans are possible. 
However many states are beginning to recognize that too much 
independence and autonomy for educational institutions and 
agencies may present as many problems as too little autonomy. 
Unwholesome competition for power, prestige and funds for 
support of different kinds of educational institutions and ^or 
various levels of education is not in the best interest of a state's 
educational system. 
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STATE 



iON AGENCIES 



state sup: 
educationi 



states 
state b: 



^education agency primarily, concerned in most 
mentary-secondary education usually includes a 
education, a chief state school officer (called the 
^ent of public instruction or commissioner of 

a professional and supporting staff. 



The Stated of Education 

The men:: 't the state board of education are: 

• kiH^' Mrtiiby the governor in 32 states, 

• B^'.. !rv the people in 12 states, 

• EfeC: 7 the legislature in one state, and by local school 
bCDBim^'t in another, and 

CTeBsitrTHr -d to serve on an ex officio basis in tv\^o states. 

There^^?<f W: ^ste boards for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion jn iai^s. 

:^'^';d of selecting members who serve on the board 
that : : i .Pfs^ble for all major policies relating at least to ele- 
mentary '^'^M secondary education in a state may have important 
implic&v!^^^ti2> for the qualifications and perspectives of the mem- 
bers, fiuf !^he most promising method could result in a low qual- 
ity board unless the citizens in^st on the selection only of highly 
competent and dedicated members. 

The governor should be in a position to select especially 
competent people who merit the respect of the citizens. But in 
some states, unless there are safeguards, the governor might 
insist on appointing members who would support him politically 
and thus control the board. 

Board members who are elected by the people should be 
able to assure popular control of education, since they represent 
'*the will" of a majority of the voters. But many competent 
people r ' -v^t be willing or able to engage In an expensive 
state-v V,; ^. , aign for a position that provides little or no com- 
pensate- n; r< T.vely few voters may have an opportunity to be- 
come weil efi'.ough informed about candidates to be able to make 
a wise choice. 

Apparently each of the other methods that have been pro- 
posed or used has some advantages as well as disadvantages 
that should be as carefully considered as those discussed above. 
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The Chief Slate Sutsooi Officer 



The chief sts^sctrool officer Is: 

• Appointed iis^/' jiiiie state board of educat^rn in :26 states, 

• Elected iy^iniiujar vote in 20 states, anc 

• Appointed byr±e governor in four states. 

The position cf chief state school officer FfS po^ntially as 
significant as that of the president of a major institution of higher 
learning. The chief state school officer is responsible for provid- 
ing effective and professional leadership in planning and con- 
ducting continuous studies that provide the basis and rationale 
for goals, policies and priorities for the improvement at least of 
elementary and secondary education within the state. Because 
of the significance of this leadership position, the method of se- 
(ection should be careff ' y considered in the light of modern 
^eeds. 

Appointment by the state board of education 

A majority of the states have changed from election by pop- 
ular vote or appointment by the governor to appointment by the 
state board during the past fifty years. 

Soms Acfyanfoges: A board that has the responsibility for 
determining and providing for the implementation of many im- 
portant policies relating to education should have the oppor- 
tunity to select its executive officer and, if it does so, can hold 
him responsible for recommending appropriate policies and im- 
plementing those approved;:partisan political considerations and 
other extraneous factors can be reduced to a minimum. 

Some DisadvantagBs: A weal< or incompetent board may 
select an ineffective executive; the governor, legislature or the 
.-.itizens may believe thatrthis procedure tenrts to remove educa- 
lion to an undesirable extent from the accented political proces- 
ses in the state. 

Election by popular vote 

Tf'^ number of states-i^^'V'h'J^f 1rttf?F5> ^^^^jsemod has decreased 
ir.oim Sll : .t the beginning of ilhe c . '-ii'ry to 20^ al resent 

^ome Advanfages: The person elected represents tliiB "wHI" 
■fjf-a majority of the vGiers arrd is responsihle cto themr ipresnm- 
-a::ly he can have consideir^le influence with other pzopulaciy 
aected state officers. 
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Sam^ -^htsac yonfagesz Tfere is no assurance tet the mcst 
"priiittfcai. ;;)»3rsj; ^sive" psrscnni: vmW be qualified tj: provide the 
kbi:icL'::of te ^ M'Sb^Mp and comp~er.r:ies required tc effect the im- 
pms^j^rmer:-. '^er^i^d in educs^ron under modern conditions; no 
ediitcsiDnif ;ther state rHgardi^es of his qualifjcations can 

be cconstdrsr:: : K r the positian; competent educators are 
likeiW 22) cbe ^< > : to engage m a ^—2 and munjey consuming 
caniiajggr :c n osition they beiev»e should reqiiire primarily 
profesBiD-nc. Tiirr^j. r than politfeial cz: •'^petencis. 

^Ai moT f a Tr . ?i:Ti by the gowsrnor 

A(tf7a^mg^ v^wer states utilize this m:Bthod tnaninrrthe begin- 
ning Df the ce/itury it has some strong . advocass in every state. 

Snrm ^yaTm:;ges: This procedurs: would errafete the gover- 
nor to tLt^V'B^^^riiJeater control of all aspesns of stste novernment in 
mattejs inrnvlriig planning, iiudgeting and coordiniation; if the 
chief steessdiQol oafficer repiHsenls the same political party as 
the gEMBTTiB: hBsitmuld be in ^position to work closely with the 
goverrcnr^zmd oaifeim his support on many impDrtant matters re- 
lating:ta) sanocstioru 

SamiB UJ/isadvanfages: Partisan paiitical considerations might 
be injercead nnto important decisions relating tororovisions for the 
educsfe OT the children and youth cf the state; the state board 
of edncaSrom /.presumably representing the citHens of the state) 
mjghttei:3±t(5; prestige and influence anr. :tiEcome only a 
weak ssirjsaTT/ body, or even be eliminated. 

Tite GI>a^»^Bnt Staff 

ei^.cr^e the state board anicrchief state school officer to 
develop the: klfrdi off policies and puzss/ide the leads-Tship and ser- 
vices nssdec: te' prian and providetior excellencs in education 
throughout tHe ^Me, it will be essertial that: 

• They ."'^e the assistance srt.<d cooperation of a highly 
cOTpBi^fMt professional and sopportira :^ff in lihe de- 
p^iiteent of education. 

• Taie orgaciJzational structure for tte(de^T3artTnent be flexi- 
ble rat^i^^iman traditioireiL sd ^rm be tu^igrared to meet 
c^hanging neieds. 

• Provision be? made fam. tinnr^: to time ntrr special task 
forces aJKl represent^i^^sadx^sory comisFntraes-to conduct 



important studies and assist in developirrg and'e^A::^.iialning 
the need for any proposed changes ^--'"nnaiOjv pa^jcies. 

Some Constraints 

Although there are possible (and debHsi:^-^) ac , antages 
and disadvantages to each alternative for orgnr: crfii asiucation 
in a state, it has become increasingly clear th^a,^ traditional 
state agency needs revamping if it is to carry c - h major role 
effectively: providing leadership and services ^iainfing and 
helping others to plan for educational needs durrm; 'ihe coming 
years. Its roles and functions can no longer fc: ^TTiited to the 
traditional tasks of monitoring compliance \^-tr:i regulations, 
teacher certification, accreditation, apportionmernt nt'^^-ids, pupil 
transportation and safety, and various custodial: fuiflKiEsns. 

In a time of rapid and ever accelerating crstD^^ the state 
education agency in every state is under pressirsi itDm many 
sides. It is subject to forces and factors that temdi tte -shape the 
kind and quality of educational leadership and sisr^rr 2^5 that can 
be provided. 

Some traditional constraints are illustrated be'ow: 



Lack of flexibility 




Personnel inadequacies 
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Some Hbvj DirecGons 



If staie education aG^ncies db only what fhey have dcme in 
the past they canmot be expended' make miuch a comrribu- 
lion to the improvement af ecucatlon iin ways in whnch it sHHDuld 
be improved to m©et the neeEis of a swiftly changing soch ^y— 
today snd tomorrow! 

But there are some hTDpe^uI signs. There is a grow' na pub- 
lie awareness of the significarToe orf the state educailon -.t^^f^ncy's 
role in improving education. Recent studies show some ' -^^ncss — 
slow but tjionetheless perceptibie: shifts in emphasas — ^th;Ht af^r 
hope for "new and exciting roles: for state agencies. What speci- 
fically, do the sigTus show? 

STATE EDU£33\TION AGENCIES TEMD TO BE MOV!I?aB — 




~rom 




Many opera- 
tional tasks 



Hfiavy regula- 
tory responsi- 
bilities 

Routine s e r - 
vice programs 



Traditional 
staff assign- 
ments 



Reliance on 
pronoiinGe- 
Tin?ents 

An age n.c y 
concerned 
only with smte 
problems 



EKLC 



■Reduction in emphasis on operational and: cus- 
todial activities; tncTeased leadership fresponsi- 
bilities. 

Less regulsimy work; more time for^eatfeship 
and service Brograais; recognition t^at remila- 
tory emphasrs often discourages needed edu- 
cational impctxPOTents. 

Service activities refocused on deraanstratioi] 
centers and liissennination activities; assistirmi 
local :^s£2Fm£ to interpret and use it^QSTT,t\ 
finding. 

■Re0rientaiion of siaff and employmeot of some 
.specialized mrofesionals as members of 
-team; greater j:^ of consultants; improved p&?- 
cepttons and csracedures in helping locHL.edu- 
catronal ageriEiES. 

More ihelp to Kcycal districts in planninvg ^tdt (jje- 
v^tapirng approp/riate policies and prog?"mms to 
ment' the need^ of their peopJte. 

Expanded relatfcrrrships with education .^j^n- 
cies in other states and the federal goverrm^rrrenl 
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TniarSiticTnal 



Ccjnsiderable 
reiiiance oa 
su2Jj©ct-matter 
specialists 

Ermprtiasis on 

rnirEnnum 

3tarydards^ 

LirrniiBd ainfior- 
m:ailii.o n pro- 



Inadequate 
Sfevere fiscal 



More empr :^s on programs^tc aid the under- 
privileged through indiv'iidual learr^ing, pre- 
school arrx: other readiness ':j'og':^ms; new 
leadership: Tar pre- and in-service f^nucation of 
teachers, 5S3a:cation of the giftec^. r^ijial inte- 
gration, c anuivm nity involvement, v'^n:s:H:ionai and 
adult edtmatlan programs, etc. 

Expandesr ccansulting services in ?39W areas 
such as claiming and change, centralized data 
proc^nng, nrban problems, regionuE: integra- 
tion,, vracational educataon, etc. 

ConductiTi^ strong e-aluation prcK^s for 
a/T^Tfevemsnnt and qmsS-ny control; pnm'iiinig en- 
caurasfmiKintand isicenrtive to loca^ Sn^sfems to 
gc- bswnrtdlmtinimall psnlormance. 

Brovnirmg interpretations- to the pubit":. :to legis- 
^latorsrSfTd' to l&ie educ^onal comnronity about 
inerfacxH anrffConditiioEis of educatsm; greater 
^;ov*r -of CEDmmuanicatiorr ibetween lev^els of edu- 

raster '.utilization of goal ana mission oriented 
kisk^fni^siis; design of bold new proposa3s for 
rristTurs^jKrtmg education systems. 

Recogrrrttjun in many arsas of tte ;targer tasks 
assuiTiHsi: .by the state agency ana more ade- 
quate fumdlng perfo:rm these :3i!ties. 



A-^though the diractions in whicfe mm. state e^^catioiri agen- 
cfe ane iranviiiig are desirable, liimtil sunin time a^^ larger per- 
ca ntto^ of the people of ttie state — educators as lay 

omssns — understand tlhe lOTportance land implics&iros of the 
cxinTfiibuitionK that a properly organized 'and constit«!tsd::state ed- 
ucation ragoncy cDuii^ make to public andi non-puhiicr education 
and to smciisty, tprfcgirJrss will be slow — too slowito keep up 
wife:n:ap3iffi^ ernei:giiTiC' Tieeds. 

ERIC 



FACIUraTIOrt OF LEAF^iWG 



Some learning 
can take placa 
affiywhere and 
within an almost 
f&mitless range of 
conditions. Cbrm- 
p a n z e e s ::sm 




learn to solve tfere <^ ^ h ^ 

problem of frow 

to get a bansina tfiai. is suspended in a zoo cage. But numan 
beings — esp&crally tte yaunig people \m our communitSes — \\me 
fair more cofmiplex. proWtems and shoulid tnave the iimost sunabJIe 
locations,. setr^tfL?^; and conditions for ibe learning pmces^Thas 
rrueans that afwprqpiriaile ;buifdings and the nece^ary apssurten- 
ances are^meecite^d ^lo frielip providte optimum i:ondi!iiions fcr Isasm- 
ing within the educatiiontal ^ttlng. It also means tlrat thesphysi- 
caJ, soc^fo-accrau/nisc: asid I'friteilectual-emxjtirtonal snviTanronienlH 
((cnten largely Igncxrsfid: iinr, conducting edtJcatioiEal ipiti^^'ms) 
stnnuid be feworable thas: fee instructional pirocednnsBS skiiaiild be 
ihased om ihe most moadem knowledge and in^irits, rarrtc that 
adeqcisttB and: appropiniate ^supporting service (coun^ling, 
trachiing assisrants, libjiary ^roices, etc.) and ecpiorment -must 
be,pTOvii3ed and utrJizBrniktfceftBgently if teaming oppiotteunitles are 
to; be maximized. 

It is clear that — if?> Bddi^n to the school — the ©mrironm^nt 
ini the home, in the coTnmumty, in the state and m the maiion, 
arnd all saioal institutions exert important u-afluences upon yminq 
people. Uincier-nouTishmient poor health, iri^^equaie 'plcj^tftrrng 
anird desKn-iiJmrnatiorr, f^f exaitriqptev, work against ihe ©fecs^Morra! 
I^fg<ce5is, When cor^<35iiii6nifi of uiis sort exrstl, edyg^^jra scsd' Siil £rit{-- 
z^m f^nust be awar^^ ot tMm myfst ^'^ce up ttr fcliVgjtL rnvor- 
able lieanrilng envil-omments are essential for a bet?®Toal! ^educa- 
tional expeiiience. 

other words, .a.:oentnai focus and concerrr of every state 
antri: local education agancy^ of every school and ^ucatieanal iin- 
sauifii^ of every citizen rshouldi always be lite [provision of 
captnimrm iearnineg enviffornmenits, opportunities aaidt procedmres 
for all who meedzto iseradfiiicated at ewery stage of tlteir deveicop- 
msnt. 
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FINA^aCIAL SUPFCHT 



Mlillions of words have beeni written about school support, 
how money shouM be raised, haw much should be provided, 
and how it shoatd be spent and accouaitad for. Chamgmg needs 
in education alter financial circumstances as well. Piractlically 
all (local revenues tor sdhool support acre derived fromt property 
taxes. This practice dates back to a xjime when real iprotperty 
constituted tthe major source of {personal Income. This irs no 
longer the case. NaMonaIfy, lless than 10^ percent of the inconne 
of the people is derived frotm property. Bat inore than 5S) nerceiiat 
of all revenue for suu>.port of schools stilll comes Srom'i ipropsrny 
taxes. The result: serJours rioequittles and personail buirdeBis am 
taxpayers im school sys^tems stramdfid cm b narrow tax bas^ and 
indefensible ineqaialities in (oppoirtEjnifres ffor students. j^Jmi.osii 
all states need to mak^ grerater effort ito irelale the srajunnass of 
irevenue for school support more ctosely to tSie soilness in- 
come. Creative new concepts of school finance rnussf ibe der- 
signed. 

Mamy authorities mow believe: ithat the federsll gavernrrnent 
should supply from non-property tax souncces betiween 25 and 
30 percent of the funds needed, ttve siates from srmilar sotiarces 
should supply about 50 percent, and local school diistricts mii^ht 
supply b^iween 20 and 25 percent ffrcmn piroperty taxes.. 




ESQISTTING ONE iBLiLTERWATIVE 



Some readers arte urging iu 1 1 fiOTdingi for support of schools 
by ithe stafce and! Sjaderail govern meTnts. Most states^ however, 
follow a "minimum feumdation program" plarr whereby Une is&ate 
and local school distiricts together proNride funds tor a fiaasic 
eduxcatibnal fouindation iin each distirict or unit, amd the ibcal 
systems are expected to provide wKltratever additiomal •funcfe are 
needed to support the program: atffine fevel desired by tihe people 
iin tihe distfiict Several states ailso- provide some ftmds from 
non-property tax sources to ihelp school districts rrneet their 
needs for adequate school facilities. 
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A few states have developed 'Mncentive plans". Under this 
system the state provides additional funds beyond the "minimum 
foundation" to encourage increases in the level of local support, 
A new kind of incentive plan was recently adopted in Florida 
which does not require increases in property taxes to obtain 
additional support. Under this plan the state provides from non- 
property tax sources a substantial amount annually for each dis- 
trict that develops and implements a five-year plan for the im- 
provement of instruction and learning and for annual evaluation 
of progress, 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Regardless of these and other alternative funding processes 
which can and are being used, the states have the responsibility 
to see to it that state, local and federal funds are spent to the 
best advantage within each state. This can be done only when: 

★ The financial provisions are adequate to meet changing 
needs. 

School districts are organized to function efficiently, 

★ Personnel are competent to conduct a modern education 
program. 

★ Appropriaile goals have been agreed upon. 

★ Long-range plans have been developed with state leader- 
ship. 

★ Adequate procedures and techniques are devised to eval- 
uate educational progress. 

IN SUMMARY 

The educational system of former years is NOT adequate 
for the present or future. Many new and demanding needs are 
not being met and won't be met until needed changes are made. 
NOW is the time to reconsider many long-accepted traditions 
relating to the responsibilities for education in every state. In 
the 50 states the citizens and their public officials must join with 
educators at all levels in: 

★ Bringing their state education agency up-to-date and in- 
sisting that it assume a more dynamic leadership role in 
the state. 
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★ Improving their boards of education at both the state and 
local levels. 

★ Employing and involving the most qualified persons 
available in the operations of their educational systems, 
coupled with continuous in-service training opportunities. 

★ Insisting upon establishing appropriate educational poli- 
cies, goals, priorities, planning, implementation, research 
programs, and procedures for evaluation and accounta- 
bility. 

★ Recognizing that in modern society it is neither possible 
nor desirable to establish and maintain clear cut lines be- 
tween politics and education. Sound political involvement 
is both necessary and desirable if the goals and purposes 
of education are to be achieved. 

★ Providing optimum learning environments, opportunities 
and procedures for all who need to be educated at every 
state of their development. 

★ Committing whatever resources are necessary to develop 
and maintain a modern educational system as an invest- 
ment in the national welfare. 

and 

★ Subscribing to the concept that persistent educational 
problems and dilemmas will not be resolved without adopt- 
ing bold new plans and methods for the organization, 
operation and financing of the educational program. 
(It is much easier for school systems to continue to make 
minor modifications in existing programs than to make 
the fundamental improvements that are essential to meet 
the rapidly changing needs of society.) 

These are new and challenging directions to better educa- 
tion in America. The journey down this road is neither easy nor 
short. But the reward — an improved educational system for all — 
is well worth every effort. 
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